HE first days of the week after 

the new master came to Glen- 
— garry School were days of 
SAge strife. Murdie Cameron and 
Bob Fraser and the other big 
boys succeeded in keeping in line with 
the master’s rules and _ regulations. 
They were careful never to be late, and 
so saved themselves the degradation of 
bringing an excuse. But the smaller 
boys set themselves to make the mas- 
ter’s life a burden, and succeeded be- 
yond their highest expectations, for the 
master was quick of temper, and was 
determined at all costs to exact full 
and prompt obedience. ‘There was 
more flogging done those first six days 
than during any six months of Archie 
Munro’s rule. Sometimes the floggings 
amounted to little, but sometimes they 
were serious, and when those fell upon 
the smaller boys, the girls would weep 
and the bigger boys would grind their 
teeth and swear. 

The situation became so acute that 
Murdie Cameron and the big boys de- 
cided that they would quit the school. 
They were afraid the temptation to 
throw the master out would some day 
be more than they could bear, and for 
men who had played their part, not 
without credit, in the Scotch River 
fights, to carry out the master would 
have been an exploit hardly worthy of 
them. So, in dignified contempt of the 
master and his rules, they left the 
school after the third day. 

Their absence did not help matters 
much ; indeed, the master appeared to 
be relieved, and proceeded to tame the 
school into submission. It was little 
Jimmie Cameron who precipitated the 
crisis. Jimmie’s nose, upon which he 
relied when struggling with his snick- 
ers, had an unpleasant trick of failing 
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him at critical moments, and of letting 
out explosive snorts of the most dis- 
turbing kind. He had finally been 
warned that upon his next outburst 
punishment would fall. 

It was Friday afternoon, the drowsy 
hour just before recess, while the mas- 
ter was explaining to the listless Euclid 
class the mysteries of the forty-seventh 
proposition, that suddenly a snort of 
unusual violence burst upon the school. 
Immediately every eye was upon the 
master, for all had heard and noted his 
threat to Jimmie. 

‘‘ James, was that you, sir?’’ 

There was no answer, except such as 
could be gathered from Jimmie’s very 
red and very shamed face. 

‘‘ James, stand up !’’ 

Jimmie wriggled to his feet, and 
stood a heap of various angles. 

‘* Now, James, you remember what I 
promised you? Come here, sir !’’ 

Jimmie came slowly to the front, 
growing paler at each step, and stood 
with a dazed look on his face, before 
the master. He had never been thrashed 
in all his life. At home the big broth- 
ers might cuff him good-naturedly, or 
his mother thump him on the head 
with her thimble, but a serious whip- 
ping was to him an unknown horror. 

The master drew forth his heavy 
black strap with impressive delibera- 
tion and ominous silence. The prepar- 
ations for punishment were so elaborate 
and imposing that the big boys guessed 
that the punishment itself would not 
amount to much. Not so Jimmie. He 
stood numb with fear and horrible ex- 
pectation. The master lifted up the 
strap. 

“James, hold out your hand !”’ 

Jimmie promptly clutched his hand 
behind his back. 
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‘* Hold out your hand sir, at once !’’ 

No answer. 

‘“‘James, you must do as you are 
told. Your punishment for disobe- 
dience will be much severer than for 
laughing.”’ 

But Jimmie stood pale, silent, with 
his hands tight clasped behind his 
back. 

The master stepped forward, and 
grasping the little boy’s arm tried to 
pull his hand to the front; but Jimmie, 
with a roar like that of a young bull, 
threw himself flat on his face on the 
floor and put his hands under him. The 
‘school burst into a laugh of triumph, 
which increased the master’s embar- 
tassment and rage. 

‘* Silence’’ he said, ‘‘or it will bea 
. worse matter for some of you than for 
James.” 

Then turning his attention to Jim- 
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mie, he lifted him from the floor and 
tried to pull out his hand. But Jimmie 
kept his arms folded tight across his 
breast, roaring vigorously the while, 
and saying over and over, ‘‘ Go away 
from me! Go away from me, I tell 
you! I’m not taking anything to do 
with you.”’ 

The big boys were enjoying the 
thing immensely. The master’s rage 
was deepening in proportion. He felt 
it would never do to be beaten. His 
whole authority was at stake. 

‘‘Now, James,’’ he reasoned, ‘‘ you 
see you are only making it worse for 
yourself. I cannot allow any disobe- 
dience in the school. You must hold 
out your hand.’’ 

But Jimmie, realizing that he had 
come off best in the first round, stood 
doggedly sniffing, his arms still folded 
tight. 


‘Hold your 
hand.”’ 
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‘*Now, James, I shall give you one 
more chance. Hold out your hand.”’ 

Jimmie remained like a statue. 

Whack! came the heavy strap over 
his shoulders. At once Jimmie set up 
his refrain, ‘‘Go away from me, I tell 


you! I’m not taking anything to do 
with you!”’ 
Whack! whack! whack! fell the 


strap with successive blows, each heav- 
ier than the last. There was no longer 
any laughing in the school. The affair 
was growing serious. The girls were 
beginning to sob, and the bigger boys 
to grow pale. 

‘*Now, James, will you hold out 
your hand? ‘You see how much worse 
you are making it for yourself,’’ said 
the master, who was heartily sick of 
the struggle, which he felt to be undig- 
nified, and the result of which he feared 
was dubious. 

But Jimmie only kept up his cry, now 
punctuated with sobs, ‘‘I’m—not—tak- 
ing —anything—to—do—with—you !”’ 

‘‘Jimmie, listen to me,’’ said the 
master. ‘‘ You must hold out your 
hand. I cannot have boys refusing to 
obey me in this school.’’ But Jimmie 
caught the entreaty in the tone, and 
knowing that the battle was nearly 
over, kept obstinately silent. 

‘‘ Well, then,’’ said the master, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ you must take it,’’ and lifting 
the strap, he laid it with such sharp 
emphasis over Jimmie’s shoulders that 
Jimmie’s voice rose in a wilder roar 
than usual, and the girls burst into 
audible weeping. 

Suddenly, above all the hubbub, rose 
a voice, clear and sharp. 

“Stop.” It was Thomas Finch, of 
all people, standing with face white and 
tense, and regarding the master with 
steady eyes. 

The school gazed thunderstruck at 
the usually slow and stolid Thomas. 

“What do you mean, sir?’’ said the 
master, gladly turning from Jimmie. 
But Thomas stood silent, as much sur- 
prised as the master at his sudden ex- 
clamation. 

He stood hesitating for a moment, 
and then said, ‘‘ You can thrash me in 
his place. He’s a little chap, and has 
never -been thrashed.”’ 
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The master misunderstood his hesi- 
tation for fear, pushed Jimmie aside, 
threw down the strap, and seized a 
birch rod. 

‘*Come forward, sir! Ill put an 
end to your insubordination, at any 
rate. Hold out your hand!’’ 

Thomas held out his hand till the 
master finished one birch rod. 

‘The other hand, sir!’ 

Another birch rod was used up, but 
Thomas neither uttered a sound nor 
made a move till the master had done, 
then he asked in a strained voice, 
‘Were you going to give Jimmie all 
that, sir?’’ 

The master caught the biting sneer 
in the tone, and lost himself completely. 

‘Do you dare to answer me back ?”’ 
he cried. He opened his desk, took 
out a rawhide, and without waiting to 
ask for his hand, began to lay the raw- 
hide about Thomas’ shgulders and legs, 
till he was out of breath. 

“Now, perhaps you will learn your 
place, sir,’’ he said. 

‘* Thank you,’’ said Thomas, looking 
him steadily in the eye. 

‘‘You arewelcome. And I'll give you 
as much more whenever you show that 
you need it.’’ The slight laugh with 
which he closed this brutal speech made 
Thomas wince as he had not during his 
whole terrible thrashing, but still he 
had not a word to say. 

‘‘Now, James, come here!’’ said the 
master turning to Jimmie. ‘‘ You see 
what happens when a boy is insub- 
ordinate.’’ Jimmie came trembling. 
‘“‘ Hold your hand!’? Out came Jim- 
mie’s hand at once. Whack! fell the 
strap. 

“The other!’’ 

‘‘Stop it!’’ roared Thomas. 
took his thrashing.’’ 

‘‘The other!’’ said the master, ig- 
noring Thomas. 

With a curious, savage snarl Thomas 
sprang at him. ‘The master, however, 
was on the alert, and swinging round, 
met him with a straight facer between 
the eyes, and Thomas went to the floor. 

‘‘Aha! my boy! I’ll teach you some- 
thing you have yet to learn.” 

For answer came another cry. ‘‘Come 
on, boys!’’ It was Ranald Macdonald, 
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Thomas rushed in beneath the master’s guard. 


coming over the seats, followed by Don 
Cameron, Billy Ross, and some smaller 
boys. The master turned to meet them. 

“‘Come along!’’ he said, backing up 
to his desk. ‘‘ But I warn you it’s not 
a strap or a rawhide I shall use.’ 

Ranald paid no attention to his words, 
but came straight toward him, and 
when at arm’s length sprung at him 
with the cry, ‘‘ Horo, boys!”’ 

But before he could lay hishands upon 
the master, he received a blow straight 
on the bridge of the nose that staggered 
him back, stunned and bleeding. By 
this time Thomas was up again, and 
rushing in was received in like manner, 
and fell back over a bench. 

‘* How do you like it, boys?’’ smiled 
the master. ‘‘Come right along.’’ 

The boys obeyed his invitation, ap- 
proaching him, but more warily, and 
awaiting their chance to rush. Sud- 
denly Thomas, with a savage snarl, put 
his head down and rushed in beneath 
the master’s guard, paid no attention 
to the heavy blow he received on the 
head, and locking his arms around the 
master's middle, buried his head close 
into his chest. 

At once Ranald and Billy Ross threw 
themselves upon the struggling pair and 
carried them to the floor, the master un- 
derneath. There was a few moments 
of fierce struggling, and then the mas- 
ter lay still, with the four boys holding 
him down for dear life. 


It was Thomas who assumed com- 
mand. 

‘“‘Don’t choke him so, Ranald,’’ he 
said. ‘‘And clear out of the way, all 
you girls and little chaps.”’ 

‘‘What are you goingto do, Thomas ?” 
asked Don, acknowledging Thomas’ 
new-born leadership. 

‘Tie him up,’’ said Thomas. 
me a sash.’ 

At once two or three little boys 
rushed to the hooks and brought one 
or two of the knitted sashes that hung 
there, and Thomas proceeded to tie the 
master’s legs. 

While he was thus busily engaged, 
a:shadow darkened the door, and a voice 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What is all this about ?’’ 
It was the mimster, who had been driv- 
ing past and had come upon the terri- 
fied, weeping children rushing home. 

“Ts that you, Thomas? And you, 
Don?”’ 

The boys let go their hold and stood 
up, shamed but defiant. 

Immediately the master was on his 
feet, and with a swift, fierce blow, 
caught Thomas on the chin. Thomas, 
taken off his guard, fell with a thud on 
the floor. 

‘* Stop that, young man! ’’ said the 
minister, catching his arm. ‘‘ That’s 
a coward’s blow.” 

‘« Hands off!’’ said the master, shak- 
ing himself free and squaring up to 
him. 
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‘““Ye would, 
would ye?’’ said 
the minister, 
gripping him by 
the neck and 
shaking him as 
hemightachild. ; 
‘* Lift ye’re hand 7 
tome, wouldye?-— | 
I'll break you’re 
back to ye, and 
that I will.’’ So 
saying, the min- 
ister seized him 
by the arms and 
held him abso- 
lutely helpless. 
The master 
ceased to strug- 
gle, and put 
down his hands. 

‘* Ay, ye’d bet- 
ter, my man,’”’ 
said the minis- : 
ter, giving him aaa 
a fling back- «ty, 4 
ward. was fine, 

Meantime Don “Aough.” 
had been hold- z 
ing snow to Thomas’s head and had 
brought him round. 

‘‘Now, then,’ said the minister to 
the boys, ‘‘ what does all this mean ?’’ 

The boys were all silent, but the 
master spoke. 

“*It is a case of rank and impudent 
insubordination, sir, and I demand the 
expulsion of those impudent rascals.’’ 

‘Well, sir,’’ said the minister, ‘‘I 
greatly misjudge the case if there are 
not faults on both sides. And for one 
thing, the man who can strike such a 
cowardly blow as you did a moment 
ago would not be unlikely to be guilty 
of injustice and cruelty.’’ 

‘*Tt is none of your business,’’ said 
the master, insolently. 

“You will find that I shall make it 
my business,’’ said the minister. ‘‘ And 
now, boys, be off to your homes, and 
be here Monday morning at nine 
o’clock, when this will be gone into.’’ 


‘“HE THAT RULETH WELL HIS OWN 
HOUSE.”’ 


The news of the school trouble ran 
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through the sec- 
tion like fire 
through a briile. 
The younger 
generation, 
when they heard 
‘ how Thomas 
Finch had dared 
the master, rais- 
ed him at once 
to the rank of 
hero, but the 
heads of families 
received the 
news doubtful- 
ly and wondered 
what the rising 
generation was 
coming to. 

The next day 
Billy Jack heard 
the story in the 
Twentieth store, 
and with some 

£ anxiety waited 

~ prawn for the news to 

ye... 2%, reach his fa- 

24° ~~ Owen. ther’s ears, for, 

to tell the truth, 

Billy Jack, man though he was, held 
his father in dread. 

‘* How did you come to do it?’’ he 
asked Thomas. ‘‘ Why didn’t you let 
Don begin? It was Don’s business.’’ 

“‘T don’t know. Itslipped out,”’ re- 
plied Thomas. ‘‘I couldn’t stand 
Jimmie’s yelling any longer. I didn’t 
know I said anything till I found my- 
self standing up, and after that I didn’t 
seem to care for anything.’’ 

‘‘Man! it was fine, though,’ said 
Billy Jack. ‘‘I didn’t think it was in 
you.’’ And Thomas felt more than 
repaid for all his cruel beating. It was 
something to win the approval of Billy 
Jack in an affair of this kind. 

It was at church on the Sabbath day 
that Donald Finch heard about his 
son’s doings in the school the week be- 
fore. The minister, in his sermon, 
thought fit to dwell upon the tendency 
of the rising generation to revolt against 
authority in all things, and solemnly 
laid upon parents the duty and respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that they ruled 
their households well. 
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‘It was not just the advice that Don- 
ald Finch stood specially in need of, 
but he was highly pleased with the ser- 
mon, and was enlarging upon it in the 
churchyard where the people gathered 
between the services, when Peter 
McRae, thinking that old Donald was 
hardly taking the minister’s advice to 
himself as he ought, and not knowing 
that the old man was ignorant of all 
that had happened in the school, an- 
swered him somewhat severely. 

‘“It is good to be approving the ser- 
mon, but I would rather be seeing you 
make a practical application of it.’’ 

‘* Indeed, that is true,’’ replied Don- 
ald, ‘‘and it would not be amiss for 
more than me to make application of 
it.’”’ 

‘« Indeed, then, ifall reports be true,”’ 
replied Peter, ‘‘it 
would be well for you 
to begin at home.”’ 

‘“Mr. McRae,’’ said 
Donald, earnestly, ‘‘ it 
is myself that knows 
well enough my short- | 
comings, but if there i\k f\\ 
is any special reason lal y 
for your remark, Iam | f 
not aware of it.’’ 

This light treatment 
of what to Peter had 
seemed a grievous of- 
fense against all au- 
thority, incensed the : 
old dominie beyond all . — ~ 
endurance. EE 

‘‘And do you not 
think that the conduct 
of your son last week 
calls for any reproof? 
And is it you that will 
stand up and defend it 
in the face of the min- 2 
ister and his sermon 
upon it this day ?”’ 

Donald gazed at him 
a few moments as if =~ 
he had gone mad. At ; 
length he replied,slow- ¢ “4% _» 
ly, ‘‘I do not wish to oy 
forget that you are an 
elder of the church, 
Mr. McRae, and I will 
not be charging you *: Emel 
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with telling lies on me and my family—’’ 

‘Tut, tut, man,’’ broke in Long 
John Cameron, seeing how the matter 
stood ; ‘‘ he’s just referring to yon little 
difference Thomas had with the master 
last week. But it’s just nothing. Come 
away in.” 


‘Thomas ?’’ gasped Donald. ‘‘ My 
Thomas ?”’ 
‘“Yon have not heard, then,’’ said 


Peter, in surprise, and old Donald only 
shook his head. 

‘‘Then it’s time you did,’’ replied 
Peter, severely, ‘‘ for such things are a 
disgrace to the community.’’ 

‘“Nonsense!’’ said Long John. 
‘*Not a bit of it! I think none the 
less of Thomas for it.’’ But in matters 
of this kind Long John could hardly be 
counted an authority, for it was not so 
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g very 

long ago 
since he 
had been 
beguiled in- 
to an af- 
fair at the 
Scotch Riv- 
er which, 
while it 
brought 
him laurels 
atthe hands 
of ‘thee 
—e younger 


‘Vou did not tell me, Thomas.” & eneration, 


did not add 
to his reputation with the elders of the 
church. 

It did not help matters much that 
Murdie Cameron and others of his set 
proceeded to congratulate old Donald, 
in their own way, upon his son’s 
achievement, and with all the more 
fervor that they perceived that it 
moved the solemn Peter to righteous 
wrath. From one and another the tale 
came forth with embellishments, till 
Donald Finch was reduced to such a 
state of voiceless rage and humiliation 
that when, at the sound of the opening 
psalm the congregation moved into the 
church for the Geelic service, the old 
man departed for his home, trembling, 
silent, amazed. 

How Thomas could have brought this 
disgrace upon him he could not im- 
agine. If it had been William John, 
who, with all his good nature, had a 
temper brittle enough, he would not 
have been surprised. And then the 
minister’s sermon, of which he had 
spoken in such open and enthusiastic 
approval, how it condemned him for 
his neglect of duty toward his family, 
and held up his authority over his house- 
hold to scorn. It was a terrible blow 
to his pride. 

“It is the Lord’s judgment upon 
me,’’ he said to himself, as he tramped 
his way through the woods. ‘‘It is 
the curse of Eli that is hanging over 


me and mine.’’ And with many 
vows he resolved that, at all costs, 
he would do his duty in this crisis 
and bring Thomas to a sense of 
his sins. 

It was in this spirit that he met his 
family at the supper-table, after their 
return from the Gelic service 

‘‘What is this I hear about you, 
Thomas?’’ he began, as Thomas came 
in and took his place at the table. 
‘‘ What is this I hear about you, sir?" 
he repeated, making a great effort to 
maintain a calm and judicial tone. 

Thomas remained silent, partly be 
cause he usually found speech difficult, 
but chiefly because he dreaded his 
father’s wrath. 

‘‘What is this that has become the 
talk of the countryside and the disgrace 
of my name ?’’ continued the father, in 
deepening tones. 

‘““No very great disgrace, surely,’’ 
said Billy Jack, lightly, hoping to turn 
his father’s anger. 

“Be you silent, sir!’? commanded 
the old man, sternly. ‘‘I will ask for 
your opinion when I require it. You 
and others beside you in this house 
need to learn your places.’’ 

Billy Jack made no reply, fearing to 
make matters worse, though he found 
it hard not to resent this taunt, which 
he knew well was flung at his mother. 

“IT wonder at you, Thomas, after 
such a sermon as yon. I wonder you 
are able to sit there unconcerned at this 
table. I wonder you are not hiding 
your head in shame and confusion.”’ 
The old man was lashing himself into 
a white rage, while Thomas sat looking 
stolidly before him, his slow tongue 
finding no words of defense. And in- 
deed, he had little thought of defending 
himself. He was conscious of an acute 
self-condemnation, and yet, struggling 
through his slow-moving mind there 
was a feeling that in some sense he 
could not define, there was justification 
for what he had done. 

“‘It is not often that Thomas has 
grieved you,’’ ventured the mother, 
timidly, for, with all her courage, she 
feared her husband when he was in this 
mood. 

““Woman, be silent!’’ blazed forth 
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the old man, as if he had been waiting 
for her words. ‘‘It is not for you to 
excuse his wickedness. You are too 
fond of that work, and your children 
are reaping the fruits of it.’’ 

Billy Jack looked up quickly as if to 
answer, but his mother turned her face 
full upon him and commanded him with 
steady eyes, giving, herself, no sign of 
emotion except for a slight tightening 
of the lips and a touch of color in her 
face. 

‘““Your children have well learned 
their lesson of rebellion and deceit,’’ 
continued her husband, allowing his 
passion a free rein. ‘‘ But I vow unto 
the Lord that I will put an end to it 
now, whatever. And I will give you 
to remember, sir,’’ turning to Thomas, 
“‘to the end of your days, this occasion. 
And now, hence from this table. Let 
me not see your face till the Sabbath is 
past, and then, if the Lord spares me, 
I shall deal with you.”’ 

Thomas hesitated a moment as if he 
had not quite taken in his father’s 
words, then leaving his supper un- 
touched, he rose slowly, and without a 
word climbed the ladder to the loft. 
The mother followed him a moment 
with her eyes, and then once more turn- 
ing to Billy Jack held him with calm, 
steady gaze. Her immediate fear was 
for her eldest son. ‘Thomas, she knew, 
would in the meantime simply suffer 
what might be his lot, but for many a 
day she had lived in terror of an out- 
break betweeu her eldest son and her 
husband. Again Billy Jack caught her 
look, and commanded himself to silence. 

‘‘ The fire is low, William John,’’ 
she said, in a quiet voice. Billy Jack 
rose, and from the wood-box behind 
the stove, replenishing the fire, reading 
perfectly his mother’s mind, and resolv- 
ing at all costs to do her will. 

At the taking of the books that night 
the prayer, which was spoken ina tone 
of awful and almost inaudible solem- 
nity, was for the most part an exalta- 
tion of the majesty and righteousness 
of the government of God and a lamen- 
tation over the wickedness and rebellion 
of mankind. And Billy Jack thought 
it was no good augury that it closed 
with a petition for grace to maintain the 
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honor of that government, and to uphold 
that righteous majesty in all the rela- 
tions of life. It was a woeful evening 
to them all, and as soon as possible the 
household went miserably to bed. 

Before going to her room the mother 
slipped up quietly to the loft and found 
Thomas lying in his bunk, dressed and 
awake. He was still puzzling out his 
ethical problem. His conscience clearly 
condemned him for his fight with the 
master, and yet, somehow he could not 
regret having stood up for Jimmie and 
taken his punishment. He expected 
no mercy at his father’s hands next 
morning. The punishment he knew 
would be cruel enough, but it was not 
the pain that Thomas was dreading ; 
he was dimly struggling with the sense 
of outrage, for ever since the moment he 
had stood up and uttered his challenge 
to the master he had felt himself to be 
different. That moment now seemed 
to belong to the distant years when he 
was a boy, and now he could not im- 
agine himself submitting toa flogging 
from any man, and it seemed to him 
strange and almost impossible that even 
his father should lift his hand to him. 

‘You are not sleeping, Thomas,” 
said his mother, going up to his bunk. 

‘* No, mother.” 

‘‘And you have had no supper at 
all?” 

‘‘T don’t want any, mother.”’ 

The mother sat silent beside him for 
a time, and then said, quietly, ‘‘ You 
did not tell me, Thomas.’’ 

‘‘No, mother, I didn’t like.” 

“It would have been better that 
your father should have heard this from 
—TI mean, should have heard it at home. 
And—you might havetold me, Thomas.” 

‘““Yes, mother, I wish now I had. 
But, indeed, I can’t understand how it 
happened. I don’t feel as if it 
was me at all.’’ And then & 
Thomas told his mother all 
the tale, finishing his story 
with the words, ‘‘ And 
I couldn’t help it, mo- 
ther, at all.” 

The mother re- 
mained silent for a 
little, and then, with - 
a little tremor in 
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her voice, she replied: ‘‘ No, Thomas, 
I know you couldn't help it, and I—’’ 
here her voice quite broke—‘‘ I am not 
ashamed of you.’’ 

“Are you not, mother?” said 
Thomas, sitting up suddenly in great 
surprise. ‘‘Then I don’t care. I 
couldn’t make it out well.”’ 

‘“‘Never you mind, Thomas, it will 
be well,” and she leaned over and 
kissed him. ‘Thomas felt her face wet 
with tears, and his stolid reserve broke 
down. 

“Qh, mother, mother, I don’t care 
now,”’ he cried, his breath coming in 
great sobs. ‘‘I don’t care at all.’’ 
And he put his arms round his mother, 
clinging to her as if he had been a 
child. 

‘“‘T know, laddie, I know,’’ whis- 
pered his mother. ‘‘ Never you fear, 
never fear.’’ And then, as if to herself, 
she added, ‘‘ Thank the Lord you are 
not a coward, whatever.’’ 

Thomas found himself again without 
words, but he held his mother fast, his 
big body shaking with his sobs. 

“And Thomas,”’ she continued, after 
a pause, ‘‘ your father—we must just be 
patient.” All her life long this had 
been her struggle. ‘‘ And—and—he is 
a good man.’’ Her tears were now flow- 
ing fast and her voice had quite lost its 
calm. 

Thomas was alarmed and distressed. 
He had never in all his life seen his 
mother weep, and rarely had heard her 
voice break. 

‘‘Don’t, mother,’”’ he said, growing 
suddenly quiet himself. ‘‘ Don't you 
mind, mother. It'll be all right, and 
I’m not afraid.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ she said, rising and regain- 
ing her self-control, ‘‘ it will be all 
right, Thomas. You go to sleep.’’ 
And there were such evident reserves 
of strength behind her voice that 
Thomas lay down, certain that all would 
be well. His mother had never failed 
him. 

The mother went downstairs with the 
purpose in her heart of having a talk 
with her husband, but Donald Finch 
knew her ways well, and had resolved 
that he would have no speech with her 
upon the matter, for he knew that it 
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would be impossible for him to perse- 
vere in his intention to ‘‘deal with”’ 
Thomas, if he allowed his wife to have 
any talk with him. 

The morning brought the mother no 
opportunity of speech with her hus- 
band. He, contrary to his custom, re- 
mained until breakfast in his room. 
Outside in the kitchen he could hear 
Billy Jack’s cheerful tones and hearty 
laugh, and it angered him to think that 
his displeasure should have so little 
effect upon his household. If the house 
had remained shrouded in gloom, and 
the family had gone about on tiptoes 
and with bated breath, it would show 
no more than a proper appreciation of 
the father’s displeasure; but as Billy 
Jack’s cheerful words and laughter fell 
upon his ear, he renewed his vows to 
do his duty that day in upholding his 
authority and bringing to his son a due 
sense of his sin. 

In grim silence he ate his breakfast, 
except forasharp rebuke to Billy Jack, 
who had been laboring throughout the 
meal to make cheerful conversation 
with Jessac and his mother. At his 
father’s rebuke Billy Jack dropped his 
cheerful tone and, avoiding his mother's 
eyes, he assumed at once an attitude of 
open defiance, his tones and words 
plainly offering to his father war, if war 
he would have. 

“You will come to me in the room 
after breakfast,” said his father, as 
Thomas rose to go to the stable. 

‘« There's a meeting of the trustees at 
nine o’clock at the school-house, at 
which Thomas must be present,’’ in- 
terposed Billy Jack, in firm, steady 
tones. 

‘*He may go when I have done with 
him,’’ said his father, angrily, ‘‘ and 
meantime you will attend to your own 
business.’’ 

‘* Ves, sir, I will that !’’ Billy Jack’s 
response came back with fierce prompt- 
ness. 

The old man glanced at him, caught 
the light in his eyes, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then, throwing all restraint 
to the winds, thundered out, ‘‘ What 
do you mean, sir ?’’ 

‘‘What I say. I am going to attend 
to my own business, and that soon!” 
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Billy Jack’s tone was quick, eager, de- 
fiant. 

Again the old man hesitated, and 
then replied, ‘‘ Go it, then.’’ 

‘‘T am going, and I am going to 
take Thomas to that meeting at nine 
o’clock.”’ 

‘“‘T did not know that you had busi- 
ness there,’’ said the old man, sarcas- 
tically. 

“Then you may know it now,” 
blazed forth Billy Jack, ‘‘ for I am go- 
ing. And as sure asI stand here, I 
will see that Thomas gets fair play 
there if he doesn’t at home, if I have to 
lick every trustee in the section.’’ 

‘*Hold your peace, sir,’’ said his 
father, coming nearer him. ‘‘ Do not 
give me any impertinence and do not 
accuse me of unfairness.’’ 

‘* Have you heard Thomas’ side of the 
story ?’’ returned Billy Jack. 

‘“‘T have heard enough, and more 
than enough.”’ 

“* You haven’t heard both sides.”’ 

‘“‘T know the truth of it, whatever, 
the shameful and disgraceful truth of it. 
I know that the countryside is ring- 
ing with it. I know that in the house 
of God the minister held up my family 
to the scorn of the people. And I 
vowed to do my duty to my house.’’ 

The old man’s passion had risen to 
such a height that for a moment Billy 
Jack quailed before it. In the pause 
that followed the old man’s outburst 
the mother came to her son. 

“Hush, William John! You are not 
to forget yourself, nor your duty to 
your father and to me. Thomas will re- 
ceive full justice in this matter.’’ There 
was a quiet strength and dignity in her 
manner that commanded immediate at- 
tention from both men. 

The mother went on ina low, even 
voice, ‘‘ Your father has his duty to 
perform, and you must not take upon 
yourself to interfere.’’ 

Billy Jack could hardly believe his 
ears. That his mother should desert 
him, and should support what he knew 
she felt to be injustice and tyranny, 
was more than he could understand. 
No less perplexed was her husband. 

As they stood there looking at each 
other, uncertain as to the next step, 
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there came a knock at the back door. 

The mother went to open it, pausing 
on her way to push back some chairs 
and put the room to rights, thus allow- 
ing the family to regain its composure. 

‘*Good morning, Mrs. Finch. You 
will be thinking I have slept in your 
barn all night.’’ It was Long John 
Cameron. 

““Come away in, Mr. Cameron. It is 
never too early for friends to come to 
this house,’ said Mrs. Finch, her voice 
showing her great relief. 

Long John came in, glanced shrewdly 
about and greeted Mr. Finch with great 
heartiness. 

‘* It’sa fine winter day, Mr. Finch, but 
it looks as if we might have a storm. 
You are busy with the logs, I hear.’’ 

Old Donald was slowly recovering 
himself. 

““You were wanting to see me, Mr. 
Cameron,” besaid. ‘‘I have a busi- 
ness on hand which requires attention.’’ 

‘““Indeed, and so have I. For it 
is—’’ 

“ And indeed, it was just as well you 
and all should know it, for my disgrace 
is well known.”’ 

‘* Disgrace!’’ exclaimed Long John. 

“Ay, disgrace. For is it not a dis- 
grace to have the conduct of your fam- 
ily become the occasion of a sermon on 
the Lord’s Day?”’ 

‘“Indeed, I did not think much of 
yon sermon, whatever,’’ replied Long 
John. 

‘*T cannot agree with you, Mr. Cam- 
eron. It was a powerful sermon, and 
it was only too sorely needed. But I 
hope it will not be without profit to 
myself.’’ 

‘As to that, indeed,’’ replied Long 
John, coolly, ‘‘I am not quite sure. 
But if I might ask without being too 
bold, what is the particular duty to 
which you are referring?” 

“You may ask, and you and all have 
a right to know, for I am about to visit 
upon my son his sins and shame.”’ 

“And is it meaning to wheep him 
you are?”’ 

‘« Ay,” said the old man, and his lips 
came fiercely together. 

“Indeed, then, you will just do no 
such thing this morning.” 
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‘* And by what right do you interfere 
in my domestic affairs?’’ demanded 
old Donald, with dignity. ‘‘ Answer 
me that, Mr. Cameron.’’ 

‘* Right or no right,’’ replied Long 
John, ‘‘ before any man lays a finger 
on Thomas there, he will need to begin 
with myself. And,’’ he added, grimly, 
‘there are not many in the county who 
would care for that job.’’ 

Old Donald Finch looked at his 
visitor in speechless amazement. At 
length Long John grew excited. 

‘* Man alive!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ it’s a 
quare father you are. You may be 
thinking it disgrace, but the section 
will be proud that there is a boy in it 
brave enough to stand up for the weak 
against a brute bully.’’ And then he 
proceeded to tell the tale as he had 
heard it from Don, with such strong 
passion and with such rude vigor, that 
in spite of himself old Donald found his 
rage vanish, and his heart began to 
move within him toward his son. 

‘* Ana it is forthat,’’ cried Long John, 
dashing his fist into his open palm, ‘‘it 
is for that that you would punish your 
son. May God forgive me! but the 
man that lays a finger on Thomas yon- 
der, will come into sore grief this day. 
Ay, lad,’’ continued Long John, strid- 
ing toward Thomas and gripping him 
by the shoulders with both hands, ‘‘ you 
area man, and you stood up for the weak 
yon day, and if you ever will be wanting 
a friend, remember John Cameron.”’ 

‘* Well, well, Mr. Cameron,’’ said old 
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Donald, who was more deeply moved 
than he cared to show, ‘‘it may be as 
you say. It may be the lad was not so 
much in the wrong.”’ 

‘In the wrong?’’ roared Long John, 
blowing his nose hard. ‘‘ In the wrong? 
May my boys ever be in the wrong in 
such a way!’”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said old Donald, ‘‘ we shall 
see about this. And if Thomas has 
suffered injustice it is not his father will 
refuse to see him righted.’’ And soon 
they were all off to the meeting at the 
school-house. 

Thomas was the last to leave the 
room. As usual, he had not been able 
to find a word, but stood white and 
trembling, but as he found himself alone 
with his mother, once more his stolid 
reserve broke down, and he burst into 
a strange and broken cry, ‘‘Oh, mother, 
mother,’’ but he could get no further. 

‘“Never mind, laddie,’’ said his 
mother, ‘‘ you have borne yourself well, 
and your mother is proud of you."’ 

At the investigation held in the 
school-house, it became clear that, 
though the insubordination of both 
Jimmie and Thomas was undeniable, 
the provocation by the master had been 
very great. And though the minister 


insisted that the master’s authority 
must, at all costs, be upheld, such was 
the rage of old Donald Finch and Long 
John Cameron that the upshot was that 
the master took his departure from the 
section glad enough to escape with 
bones unbroken. 
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